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TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS By 


WORTH OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


ArE we on the threshold of an era in which public 
support of research will expand enormously? Is this 
true of research in education and the social sciences 
as well as of investigations in applied technology and 
of basie seientifie research? There are reasons, not 
requiring repetition here, tending to support affirma- 
tive answers. They give rise to a feeling that now 
is a time for inventories of personnel and other re- 
sources, summations of achievements to date, marshal- 
ing of needs, mapping of next steps, and planning 
at long range. 

Panorama of the present.—The function of discern- 
ing what research tasks are promising of significant 
results and of giving thoee tasks a preliminary or- 
ganization in terms of men, money, and time is a 
key function. How is it now being done? Look at 
research in education alone. There are many agen- 
cies. Research is a large part of the job of the U. S. 
Office of Education in nearly all its divisions, not 
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merely its division of research and statistics. So 
also of every state department of public instruction, 
whether or not it has a division of research; of local 
school systems; and of every graduate department or 
school of education. Research is a function also of 
national and state educational associations and of the 
American Council on Edueation. Each of these agen- 
cies proceeds with the definition and organization of 
projects and with the presentation of budgets there- 
for to national, state, or local governmental authori- 
ties or to philanthropic sources of funds. Many of 
the agencies just mentioned have done and are doing 
a superb job in their own way and within their own 
limitations. A considerable degree of co-ordination 
is maintained among them by such devices as occa- 
sional joint committees, representative conferences, 
and memberships ex officiis on research commissions. 

Useful services are contributed by the American 
Educational Research Association, whose bimonthly 
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Review of Educational Research, covering most of 
the field of education in three-year cycles, is an in- 
valuable bibliographical tool and also carries in many 
of its chapters brief indications of the research most 
urgently needed in their respective areas. The same 
association has been of some assistance to Walter S. 
Monroe in the compilation of his one-million-word 
“Encyclopedia of Educational Research” (First Edi- 
tion, 1941; Second Edition, 1948, now in prepara- 
tion), wherein some 200 contributors undertake to 
tell what the results of educational research in many 
scores of topical areas “add up to.” In addition to 


this critical synthesis and interpretation, the work 
contains an aggregate of over 7,000 selected biblio- 
graphical items and suggestions for future research 
in their respective specialties by nearly all of the 


contributors. 

Phi Delta Kappa, the professional fraternity for 
men in education, also encouraged the “Encyclopedia” 
and was active as a sponsor of Carter V. Good’s “Diec- 
tionary of Education” (1945), another useful tool. 

The foregoing is by no means a complete catalogue 
of instrumentalities in the nation-wide field of educa- 
tional research. For example, it does not identify 
specifically the great philanthropic foundations, of 
which some devote most of their activities to the ad- 
vancement of education, and some of which not only 
make grants to other agencies for research, but also 
conduct investigations directly through their own re- 
search staffs. 

Resources small and scattered—The aggregate of 
moneys from all sources, however—Federal, state, 
and local public, as well as nongovernmental—that 
has as yet gone into educational research in any one 
year is certainly no more than a few millions of 
dollars, mere “peanuts” as compared with what a 
nation of rapidly rising culture is likely to put into 
such efforts in the near future. The largest annual 
budget in history for the entire administrative ex- 
penses of the U. S. Office of Education, a great part 
of which is not attributable to research in any sense, 
is only about one and three quarter millions. The 
aggregate annual budget for special projects under 
the auspices of the thirty-year-old American Council 
on Education has only recently exceeded one million, 
though amounts in excess of that sum have often been 
allocated to single projects extending over periods of 
five or six years. The annual budget of the National 
Education Association of the United States has re- 
cently approximated one million and a half, but a 
great deal of it is expended for purposes other than 
research. 

One hundred to two hundred thousand dollars is 
by past standards a generous annual allotment to most 
university bureaus of educational research, and such 
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sums are beyond the wildest dreams of researeh (iy, 
sions in state education departments, state edueatig, 
associations, and local school systems, with rare ¢. 
ceptions. Suppose some national authority such , 
the Congress or a National Science Foundation yi, 
large funds at its disposal determined to finance ejy. 
cational research up to the limit of effective utili, 
tion of the personnel and plans now available. Wher, 
is there a central agency equipped to request an 
justify—in other words, to budget—a proposed ¢. 
penditure of perhaps twenty million dollars a year. 
disbursable under research contracts to be made with 
selected institutions and individuals? Is the directo 
of every research bureau or division able to shoy 
what his organization would do if it received 
additional one hundred thousand dollars for the ney 
ensuing fiscal year, or half a million dollars for the 
next ensuing five-year period? Are really promising 
projects defined in terms of men and money? Ay 
plans in hand? The same questions are applicable 
to all agencies, not excluding individual professors, 
instructors, and graduate students who have talent, 
taste, and experience in research. Often superb in. 
sights into research possibilities recur in the mind 
of individuals who have small patience with the neces. 
sary details of administrative planning and little or 
no experience on which to base practical financial 
estimates. 

Thinking it through—Would it not be well, if 
deans, department heads, and research directors e- 
couraged all members of their staffs and their ai. 
vanced graduate students to prepare and pool plans 
for promising research projects, large and small, and 
assisted in the translation of those plans into pri- 
tical proposals for fiscal support, including realistic 
budgets? Could not any great university, through a 
well-selected and broadly representative educationil 
research committee of its own, assemble and keep 
current an attention-compelling accumulated budget 
of projected educational research, some of which st 
least would attract support from philanthropic sourees 
or from state legislatures? Parallel questions apply 
to state education departments and local public- 
school systems as well as to private agencies of r- 
search. 

Nowhere is there any voluntary professional 
agency, much less any public agency, undertaking 
to consolidate, organize properly, and co-ordinate sue! 
proposals from all agencies within any given stale. 
Nowhere is there any national agency, governmental 
or voluntary, fully equipped to receive and consol: 
date all reputable proposals from all qualified ager 
cies in the nation. Is this a task which ought to be 
done by one of the above-mentioned agencies of edt 
eational research at the national level? Or would 
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it better be done by a joint commission representing 
all the types of agencies heretofore mentioned? 
Could a system be easily set up whereby distinct 
projects could be sereened, perfected, and co-ordi- 
1, first by loeal or institutional research commit- 
then by state commissions on educational re- 


natec 


tees, 


search, then by a national body? Would the sug- 
gested organization at the state level be desirable 


or essential ? 

The experience of the great depression of the 
1930’s taught that programs of public works require 
time for planning and blue-printing as well as 
budgeting. The experience of the Second World 
War taught the same lesson in another way and in 
addition furnished spectacular evidence of what 
amply financed and well-planned research can pro- 
duce by way of man’s control over nature’s mighty 
forces. As a result of these experiences we have 
some estimates of the current backlog of needs to 
be filled by current and future programs of public 
works and some activity by way of actual planning 
of public-school plants and other public buildings. 
This type of advance planning, running far into the 
future, has long been characteristic of universities 
and colleges with respect to their own plants. 

Research in the physical sciences having bearings 
upon the development of new military weapons and 
defenses, the protection of military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and the use of military equipment under 
varied conditions now goes on under contracts be- 
tween the national government and many universities 
and groups of universities. The same method is 
applied to some extent to advance research in medi- 
cine and publie health. Universities have established 
separately incorporated research foundations to facili- 
tate contracting for fundamental research projects 
in various industrial fields for which industrial and 
commercial sponsors are willing to pay. If there 
are dissatisfaction and chagrin that educational re- 
search has a negligible place among the projects cur- 
rently financed by contracts with the national govern- 
ment and with large industrial firms, we must concede 
that the personnel and facilities for educational re- 
search have not yet been organized to offer the na- 
tional government reasonably explicit plans and 
specifications for a considerable volume of projects 
Which carry some promise of returning, in the form 
of enhanced national well-being, the worth of the 
money which would pay for them. 

Fiscal planning needed.—There is scarcely any 
sincere doubt that education and the social sciences 
are improvable by well-conceived research nor that 
the national security and productive power are in 
large measure directly dependent upon the state and 
condition of public education throughout the land. 
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Thus educational research and social-science research 
are national interests of prime immediate and long- 
range importance, no less than is research in the 
technologies and in basie science. This portentous 
fact would not be so widely ignored or misunder- 
stood, if the nation’s best talent in the fields of edu- 
cation and social science were sufficiently prepared 
to say: 


Here is a neatly printed 500-page budget of research 
in education for one fiscal year, organized into distinct 
and co-ordinated projects of various scope, calling for 
an aggregate expenditure of approximately twenty mil- 
lion dollars. 

For example, observe Project Number Seventy-Eight, 
on Page Two-Twenty: We must say, as must all who 
work in the semi-darkness of the frontiers of knowledge, 
‘*This project may produce only negative results; we 
cannot be sure of the findings; but it is our consensus 
that it offers reasonable likelihood of positive results 
from which would flow definite advances-in the national 
strength and security, in the manner and to the extent 
herein indicated. This project requires an expenditure 
of two hundred thousand dollars over a period of one 
fiscal year. The State University of Pennsyltuckiana, 
which we have found to be well equipped to execute it, 
stands ready to contract for it on that basis.’’ 


The preparation of such a national budget of edu- 
cational research, revised annually, would require 
much labor and the co-operation of many minds. 
The mere process of its compilation would produce 
some broadening of purviews, some sharpening of 
insights, and some clarification of foggy concepts. 
It might easily be worth its cost if cireulated and 
perused only by directors and staff workers in educa- 
tional research and if never a penny were appro- 
priated to any of its specific projects by any gov- 
ernmental or philanthropic source of funds. But its 
greatest merit would be inherent in the fact that it 
would represent a forehanded piece of planning, 
ever ready and useful as an instrument of national 
policy, not needing to be whipped up in frenzy at 
the moment of disaster, as was the case with much 
of the social-science research of the depression period 
and of the war emergency, during both of which we 
proceeded often more by intuition than by the light 
of verified information and during which the na- 
tional policy, with due regard for its numerous prac- 
tical merits and pragmatic successes, was in con- 
siderable degree a series of jolts from one crucial 
crisis to another, with fits and starts, reversals, con- 
tradictions, and inadvertent duplications innumer- 
able. 

The role of research in the control of the physical 
forces of nature, now so convincingly demonstrated, 
affords a new impetus to intelligent recognition of 
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the possibilities in man’s control of the man-made 
conditions of living on this planet, among which are 
such recurring catastrophes as appear in the cycle 
of depression and war. If research is the name for 
the application of human ingenuity to the problems 


ew went ss 
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of human living, what can be more important thay 
research in education and the social sciences? Anq 
can we not somehow organize to equip ourselves with 
such a simple tool as a voluntary national budget of 
educational research? 





THE CASE FOR REVISION OF TEXTBOOKS 


WHEN it was proposed some three years ago that 
one of the major functions of UNESCO, which was 
then in process of formation, should be to promote 
the revision of school textbooks in the interests of 
greater accuracy of information and the elimination 
of any statements inimical or hostile to other nations, 
the proposal was rejected. It was feared by the 
critics that national textbooks would be subjected to 
external interference. It was forgotten that one of 
the major educational activities under the League of 
Nations had been to encourage the exchange of text- 
books between nations in order that revisions should 
be suggested where necessary. A number of nations 
entered into such agreements in Europe. The most 


notable example was the work of the Norden Asso- 
ciation which promoted the exchange of textbooks be- 
tween Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. In 
the Western Hemisphere similar action was recom- 


mended under the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936 
for the nations of this continent. The United States 
and England did not co-operate in this movement on 
the ground that the national education authorities 
exercised no supervision over textbooks. 

The American Council on Education is to be con- 
gratulated on proving effectively that the interna- 
tional investigation of school textbooks can be suc- 
cessfully carried out by voluntary action without the 
intervention of governmental authorities. A few 
years ago the council published the report of its com- 
mittee to investigate textbooks dealing with Latin 
America. This study was followed by another report 
of an investigation conducted by the Canadian-United 
States Committee on Education. This report differed 
from that on textbooks on Latin America, because the 
investigation considered both Canadian and United 
States textbooks. The results were not unexpected 
by anyone familiar with the earlier survey conducted 
by Arthur A. Hauck, now president of the University 
of Maine, and published in 1932. 

The significance of the report of the Canadian- 
United State Committee on Education lies not so 
much in its findings, as in the fact that so much in- 
accurate information and misunderstanding should 
exist in the school textbooks of two countries that not 
only are contiguous but speak the same language. 


A few years ago an Australian educator discovered 
many inaccuracies about Australia in textbooks used 
in English schools and proceeded to write one of his 
own about his country. If this condition is found 
in the textbooks of countries speaking the same lan- 
guage, how much more important is it to encourage 
the investigation of textbooks about nations that 
speak different languages? Bertrand Russell once 
suggested that an important contribution could be 
made to international understanding if pupils in 
school could compare the accounts of the causes and 
the progress of a war as described in the books of 
the two contending countries. The same end could 
be achieved by a comparison of statements on the 
same topic in native and foreign textbooks. 
Too much cannot be claimed, of course. 
vision of textbooks may not remove the causes of 
hostility between two nations, but it might help in 
promoting a more critical attitude about the accuracy 
of information. It is to be hoped that the way shown 
by the American Council on Education will be fol- 
lowed more extensively. Some day, perhaps, the in- 
vestigation of textbooks may be succeeded by an in- 
vestigation of the influence of moving pictures in the 
development of attitudes toward other nations, an 
aspect of the general problem which was reflected 
in answers to the questionnaire employed by Dr. 
Hauck in the study which he conducted.—I. L. K. 


The re- 


REFORMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE privilege of getting a higher education in the 
new Czechoslovakia will be limited by the Gottwald 
Government to students showing evidence of loyalty to 
the regime, according to Albion Ross in The New York 
Times. A loyal student is one who participates in 
“anti-Fascist” activities and who is not tainted by 
membership in a subversive organization. 

Checks on continued loyalty will be made by pro- 
fessors who will be assigned to teach a course in civics 
to be required of all students. Zdenek Nejedly, Min- 
ister of Education, whose Communist activities have 
gained him the sobriquet “Red grandfather,” has ap- 
pointed several new professors to the Charles Univer- 
sity faculty without consultation of the Academic 
Senate in order to keep the university’s program uD- 
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interrupted. These professors are to replace the 31 
already removed by the Communist regime and others 
still to be purged. Included among the victims of the 
purge is Karel Englis, the rector, who was to have 
yresided over the 600th anniversary celebration of the 


] 
A new committee in charge of the cele- 


university. 


bration has been named, with Héfdenrich Dolansky, a 
Communist professor—specialist in Russian studies— 


as chairman. 

In the faculty of law, the authorities have expelled 
39 students and have penalized 54 students one semes- 
ter in status and nine others two semesters. Other 
expulsions took place in Bratislava, the capital of 
Slovakia, where eight professors were given their 
walking papers. 

Repercussions were almost immediate. The two 
interim representatives of the National Student Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. resigned from the Communist- 
dominated International Student Union. The well- 
deserved international reputation of the university is 
being torn down in many circles. The Department of 
State was urged to suggest the removal of the uni- 
versity from the list of accredited institutions under 
the GI Bill of Rights on the grounds that it was being 
transformed from an educational to a propagandistic 
institution. A number of countries have declined the 
invitation to attend the forthcoming anniversary cele- 


bration. 


GREAT BOOKS AND SOVIET MILITARY 
STRATEGY 

Miuirary efficiency and bravery alone will not win 
the Soviet general his promotion, recently stated an 
editorial in Red Star, official Soviet Army newspaper, 
as quoted in an AP dispatch from Moscow. Generals 
must continually advance their “ideological prepara- 
tion” by becoming better students of Marx and Lenin. 

This editorial, which was written on the occasion 
of the adoption of a new directive, goes on to warn 
that generals who neglect such studies will not be as- 
signed to responsible military posts. After all, said 
the Red Star, the generals cannot really understand 
Stalinist military science without a mastery of the un- 
derlying Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Further, they 
cannot be socially useful without comprehending 
Soviet ideology. 

No mention was made of the procedure of testing 
the generals’ scholarship, but it may be assumed that 
the political commissars attached to the various mili- 
tary units will devise some suitable means. 


THE NATION’S READING HABITS—1947 

300KS on personal problems, housing, and business, 
in the order named, constituted during 1947 the main 
reading fare of the average American, according to 
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the results of the annual questionnaire on reading 
trends by the American Library Association. Inter- 
national problems, especially atomic energy, aroused 
but a trifling interest among the visitors to public 
libraries. 

This does not mean that circulation figures tended 
to drop. In fact, the ALA reported that “Ameri- 
cans were reading considerably more than in former 
years.” 

Although the average increase in circulation was 
about eight per cent for 1947, several libraries re- 
ported increases as high as 50 to 100 per cent more 
for 1947 than ’46. Librarians attribute the rise in 
circulation to more abundant leisure time, the hous- 
ing shortage, and a gradual return to home recreation. 

Among the other trends are the increasing demand 
for biographies—an interest admittedly originating in 
the “Miss Hush,” “Dr. I. Q.,” and similar radio quiz 
programs—greater interest in travel books, and wide- 
spread neglect of war fiction. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EDUCATION FORUM 
OF THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 

THE eighth annual Luncheon-Forum on Education, 
sponsored by the Tuition Plan, Ine., was held at 
Sherry’s in New York City, February 19. The topic 
was “Education in a Social Crisis,” and the speakers 
were Richard H. McFeely, headmaster, Friends’ Cen- 
tral School (Philadelphia), and Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.). 
Florence McConnell Rogers, president of the Tuition 
Plan, was in the chair. Rudolf Neuburger, director, 
announced that the study by Archibald MacIntosh, 
vice-president, Haverford (Pa.) College, made on be- 
half of the Educational Research Fund of the Tuition 
Plan, is completed and will be published late this year 
by Harper and Brothers under the title, “Behind the 
Academie Curtain.” 

Stating that heretofore “our primary concerns have 
been with the means of living rather than with the 
ends for which we live,” Mr. McFeely discussed the 
confusion, perplexity, and fear of the present day. 
People are perplexed especially “as to what to think, 
what to believe, what standards to uphold, what values 
to seek.” While crediting the schools with their sig- 
nificant accomplishments, he offered the criticism that 
we have worked far harder to teach facts than to teach 
principles of ethical and moral conduct. He sug- 
gested the following objectives in teaching: 


First, we must help each pupil gain a clear knowledge 
and understanding of the underlying values and princi- 
ples of democracy as a way of life. . Second, our 
students should also gain as deep an appreciation as 
possible of the advantages of democracy as compared to 
other systems of government or philosophies of living. 
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Third, students should also acquire a knowledge 
of and take pride in the progress this nation has made 
in extending the benefits of democracy. Fourth, 
students should also be brought to recognize clearly 

a way of life is not working well in 
certain areas of our national life. . . 


Mr. McFeely concluded by offering as a slogan: 
“Life well lived today is the best preparation for life 
well lived tomorrow.” 

Dr. Taylor began by pointing out the disturbing 
fact that “for the first time in the world’s history 
we have the means and, to some degree, the will to 
destroy the whole of contemporary civilization.” The 
prime need is for a knowledge of our present situation 
and an understanding of the human forces that are 
The curriculum of modern edu- 
cation, as suggested by the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, must therefore 
relate itself to the needs and qualities of contemporary 
society and must “liberate and perfect the intrinsic 
powers of every citizen.” Dr. Taylor continued: 


making our future. 


How do we restore to the individual his own intellectual 
confidence and what does it mean to meet his present 
The first act in revision and restoration is to 
begin the education of youth in college with a thorough 
immersion in the adult world of contemporary ideas. 
Let us tell our youth immediately all we can about the 


needs? 


great issues we now face. . The curriculum should 
devote itself to the philosophical problems growing from 
the break up of older moral values, the history of our 
present unhappiness, the relation of religion to science, 
of materialism to supernaturalism, of the grounds of 
human faith, of the way to reliable knowledge, and of 
the origins of human ideals. Since the crisis is 
psychological asd springs from man’s failure to under- 
stand himself and to conduct his own affairs, all the 
resources of modern literature, classical literature, medi- 
The 


way in which this new curriculum could be made to work 
would vary from college to college, and the point of 


eal science, and psychology will be brought to bear. 
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entry into each of these fields could vary from studey; 
to student. 


During the eight years of interesting and significant 
forums, the Tuition Plan has presented the following 
topies for discussion: “The Financial Problems of 
Privately Operated Schools and Colleges” (1941), 
“Education in a War Economy” (1942), “Edueation 
and the War” (1943), “Education in the Postwar 
World” (1944), “What’s Ahead for Education?” 
(1945), “Edueation and the Community” (1946) 
“Edueation for All?” (1947), and “Education in 
Social Crisis” (1948). Copies of some of the earlier 
diseussions are still available, and a brochure con- 
taining the complete addresses of this year’s speakers 
may be obtained by writing to the Tuition Plan, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


COURSES FOR BABY SITTERS 

Goop baby sitters are born, not made. Such is the 
conclusion of the public-health authorities of Waton- 
wan County (Minn.) who have authorized Rose Ann 
Wood, a qualified public-health nurse, to conduct a 
four-session course in baby sitting for girls. Miss 
Wood instructs the members of the Baby Sitters Clubs 
of Madelia and St. James in the art of holding, feed- 
ing, and bathing a baby, diaper changing, and “other 
important items in the care of a small infant.” Spe- 
cial attention is given to the care of the 1-5 age group. 

The attention of curriculum constructors in teacher- 
education institutions is invited to this new devel- 
opment. It holds possibilities for summer-session 
courses in subject-matter content, teaching method- 
ology, and administration. Perhaps enough credits 
may be cooked up to create a “major.” 

With no particular tradition as yet established, the 
curriculum of baby-sitting education (a more pro- 
fessional name yet to be invented) can become pro- 
gressive right on the ground floor. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
April 5: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

EvuGENE B. Eu.iort, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Michigan, has been appointed president, 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), to sue- 
ceed John M. Munson, July 1, when the latter will 
retire after 16 years of service. 

THe Reverend Irvinac M. Prince, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Paragould (Ark.), has assumed 


the presidency of Central College (Conway, Ark.) and 
will take over full responsibility on May 1. 


JuDSON CLEMENTS Warp, JR., whose appointment 
to the presidency of Georgia Teachers College (State- 
boro) was reported in ScHoot AND Society, Septem- 
ber 27, 1947, has been elected assistant chancellor of 
the University System of Georgia. 


Unper date of March 27 ScHoot AnD Socrety re- 
ported the appointment of Stephen J. Daly to the 
staff of Cornell University as vice-president for unr 


versity development. This statement was in error. 
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fr. Daly has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
resident for university development. 


Epgar Bruce WILsoN has been named dean, Adrian 
(Mich.) College, to succeed William A. Rush, whose 
appointment as executive vice-president was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Socrery, January 31. 


Cuartes Epwarp THOMAS, whose appointment as 
vice-president for endowment, University of the South 
(Sewanee, Tenn.), was reported in ScHoot AND So- 
crery, August 9, 1947, has been named director of 
admissions to sueceed George L. Reynolds. <A succes- 
sor to Mr. Thomas will be appointed as soon as a 
suitable person can be found. 


OswaLp H. Wepet, MAxweu N. SHort, SAMUEL 8. 
Fars, anD ANNA Mag SHarp have been appointed 
heads of departments in the University of Arizona. 
Dr. Wedel will sueceed Howard A. Hubbard as head 
of the department of history and political science. 
Dr. Hubbard, who has reached the age of retirement 
after 36 years of service, will remain on the staff on 
half-time service. Dr. Short sueceeds Bert S. Butler, 
head of the department of geology and mineralogy, 
who is also retiring to half time after 20 years of 
Mr. Fain, associate professor of music, is 
head of the department of band and orchestral instru- 
ments; and Miss Sharp assistant professor of stringed 
instruments, is head of the department of stringed in- 
struments. 


THomas G. Beran, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and literature and chairman of the division of 
literature, Cornell University, will assume a new post, 
July 1, as professor of Italian, Yale University, suc- 
ceeding the late Angelo Lipari, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, November 15, 1947. 


Max Mason, chairman of the observatory council, 
California Institute of Technology, who directed the 
construction of the telescope recently installed at Mt. 
Palomar, has been appointed professor of science, 
Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College. 


Mizton E. Parker, formerly manager of produc- 
tion for the Beatrice Foods Company, Chicago, and 
more recently a private food consultant, has been 
named professor of food technology, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago 16). 


W. T. Jackson, for the past seven years a member 
of the staff of Iowa State College (Ames), has been 
appointed professor of history, the University of 
Chieago. 

SEVEN members of the staff of the University of 
Chicago will hold guest lectureships and professor- 
ships in the University of Frankfurt (Germany) for 
the spring quarter beginning on April 5. The group 
left the United States March 31, as the first contingent 
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in the university’s two-year project to help to re-es- 
tablish co-operation in higher education between Ger- 
many and this country. The project will be known as 
“a little University of Chicago” and will have as its 
executive secretary Roger B. Oake, assistant profes- 
sor of Romance languages in the College of the uni- 
versity and former director of the OWI’s German 
desk in London. Other members of the group are: 
Louis Thurstone, Charles F. Grey distinguished-serv- 
ice professor of psychology and director of the Psy- 
chometrie Laboratory; Mrs. Thurstone, research asso- 
ciate in psyehology; Paul A. Weiss, professor of zool- 
ogy; Wilhelm Pauck, professor of historical theology ; 
Everett C. Hughes, associate professor of sociology; 
and Elder J. Olson, associate professor of English. 
A contingent of six to ten staff members will replace 
the first group at the end of approximately four 
months for the second semester. 


Watuace Brerr Donuam, George F. Baker pro- 
fessor of administration, Harvard University, whose 
retirement as dean, School of Business, was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, May 23, 1942, and who has 
since been developing a course in human relations in 
Harvard College, has been appointed visiting profes- 
sor of human relations, Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.), and will assume his new duties in Sep- 
tember for a period “not to exceed two years.” 


JuLtius SUMNER MILueR, professor of physies and 
mathematics, Dillard University (New Orleans 19), 
will be on the staff of the “first summer session” at 
the University of Redlands (Calif.) to give a course in 
liberal-arts physics for the first semester. During the 
second half of the summer session at the University 
of California (Los Angeles), Dr. Miller will give a 
course in analytical mechanics. 


Lesuig A. Jones, technical director of dramaties, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.), has been pro- 
moted from the rank of instructor to that of assistant 
professor of English. 


Tue following persons were recently appointed to 
the staff of the department of engineering, University 
of Alabama: F. R. Steinbacher, H. C. Maulshagen, 
and F. A. Adams. 


UnpeER date of March 26, Iowa State College an- 
nouneed the following appointments: Bruce A. Rog- 
ers, an associate of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, senior 
metallurgist, and Robert Giffen, junior chemist, both 
in the Institute for Atomic Research; and Chauncy 
Hoover, assistant engineer (FM) for radio station 


WOL. 


Mempers of the staff of the University of Alabama 
who were recently named to posts in national organi- 
zations are as follows: William M. Hepburn, dean, 
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School of Law, has been appointed to the panel of 
advisers of the Association of American Law Schools. 
Mildred A. Engelbrecht, of the department of bac- 
teriology, has been named chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Sigma Delta Epsilon. T. G. Andrews, 
head of the department of geology and geography, has 
been elected a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
America. 

WILLIAM Gear SPENCER, president, Franklin (Ind.) 
College, submitted his resignation, March 24. 

THE following retirements in June were announced 
by the University of Minnesota, March 29: Everett 
Fraser, dean, Law School; Royal R. Shumway, assist- 
ant dean, College of Science, Literature and the Arts; 
heads of departments, Joseph W. Beach (English), 
Darrell H. Davis (geography), Frank M. Rarig 
(speech), and Albert M. Field (agricultural educa- 
tion) ; professors, Leon Arnal (architecture), Roy G. 
Blakey (economies), William H. Bussey (mathemat- 
ics), Frank F. Grout (geology and mineralogy), and 
Carl A. Herrick (mathematics and mechanies) ; asso- 
ciate professor, Cornelia Kennedy (agricultural bio- 
chemistry); assistant professor, Leonard F. Boon 
(civil engineering) ; and director of alumni relations, 
Ernest B. Pierce. 


Recent Deaths 

Raymon T. JoHNsSON, professor of law, Washington 
and Lee University (Lexington, Va.), died in a fire 
in the building on the campus in which he resided, 
March 25. Dr. Johnson, who was fifty years old at 
the time of his death, had served the university since 
1927. 

CHARLES A. FISHER, director, Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, succumbed to a heart attack, 
March 30, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Fisher 
had served as teacher of history (1910-11), Lafayette 
(Ind.) High School; principal of a grade school 
(1911-12), Huntington (Ind.); principal (1912-14), 
Warsaw (Ind.) High School (1914-19), Benton Har- 
bor (Mich.) High School, and (1919-26), Central 
High School (Kalamazoo); and at the university as 
assistant director (1926-37) and director (since 1937), 
Extension Division. 

RupoLtpH DANIEL LINDQUIST, superintendent of 
schools, Santa Barbara (Calif.), was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, March 30, at the age of sixty years. 
Dr. Lindquist had served as teacher in the county high 
school (1915-18), Elko (Nev.); principal of elemen- 
tary schools (1919-24), Berkeley (Calif.) ; director of 
research (1924-27) and assistant superintendent of 
(1927-31), Oakland (Calif.); president 
(1931), Chico (Calif.) State College; professor of 
education and director of university schools (1931- 
38), the Ohio State University; director (1938-43), 


schools 
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Cranbrook School for Boys (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) . 
and in the superintendeney (since 1943). J, |, 
Meriam, professor emeritus of education, University 
of California, who sent the notice of Dr, Lindquist’s 
death to Scoot anv Soctety, said of him, “Pyblic 
schools lose a highly capable leader and the community 
a good citizen.” ; 


Henry Cornevius Enpers, retired associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Cooper Union (New York City), 
died, March 31, at the age of seventy-six years. Mr, 
Enders had served Cooper Union from 1904 until his 
retirement. 


James Francis Rockett, president, St. Joseph’s 
College for Women (Portland, Maine), died, April 1, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Rockett had 
served as teacher and submaster in the schools and 
teacher and principal of evening schools (1909-23) 
Boston; principal (1924-25), Senior High School, and 
superintendent of schools (1925-35), Woonsocket 
(R. I.) ; state director of education (1935-47), Rhode 
Island; and president (since 1947), St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women. 


FraNK QO. Hout, director, department of public 
services, the University of Wisconsin, died, April 1, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Holt had served the 
university as dean, Extension Division (1935-43), 
and director (since 1943). 


TROYER STEELE ANDERSON, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history, Hunter College (New York City), 
died, April 3, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. 
Anderson had served as instructor in history (1926- 
28), Brown University; assistant professor of history 
(1928-35) and associate professor (1935-42), Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College; professor of history (1942-45), 
the State University of Iowa; and professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the department (since 1945), 
Hunter College. 


RayMmonp M. Weaver, professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, died, April 4, at the age of fifty-nine 
Dr. Weaver had served as teacher of English 
(1912-15) at a college in Hiroshima (Japan) ; and at 
the university as instructor in English and associate 
professor (1916-47) and professor (since 1947). 


years. 


Other Items 

RALEIGH ScHoruine, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Mrs. Schorling have estab- 
lished the Clark Schorling Memorial Fund at the 
university to be used “to promote the peacetime 
equivalents for the challenges that war activities pro- 
vide for some youth.” The fund was set up in honor 
of the donors’ son, Clark Schorling, who was killed in 
Germany shortly before V-E Day. 


THE Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation re- 
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cently voted a grant of $27,600 to the University of 


the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) to enable The Sewanee 
Review to inerease substantially its compensation to 


contributors and to encourage writers by means of a 


_Shorter Papers. 
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more generous remuneration for their efforts. The 
Review, of which J. E. Palmer is the editor, was 
founded in 1892 and is “America’s oldest literary 
quarterly.” 





THE BINET PUPILS GOT A CHANCE 


Leon MoneESs 


Principal, Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


Iv is neither accurate nor fair to think of them as 
morons, though their IQ’s test consistently between 
65 and 75. They simply have a low mental capacity 
for book learning or book thinking, just as some of us 
have a low mental eapacity for chess or higher mathe- 
matics. They do not think easily in symbols, whether 
these are words or algebraic signs. They are slow to 
see resemblances, to make inferences and comparisons, 
to follow a logieal line of reasoning. They can think 
only sluggishly in general terms or concepts and find 
it almost impossible to learn to apply rules of gram- 
mar or higher arithmetic. 

Because they use word symbols with difficulty or, 
as the psychologists put it, they do not verbalize their 
experience, they are rarely taught to read better than 
nine- or ten-year-old children. And they generally 
stop at similar levels of progress in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and composition. 

These are the so-called Binet pupils. And yet they 
think, quickly and aceurately, but only in patterns of 
their immediate experience. They think in images of 
what they are doing, seeing, touching, or feeling. Per- 
haps they think more as animals other than man, as 
the dog does, for instance, not through intellect but 
through an immediate physical responsiveness. Their 
thinking and their experience run along together, the 
former is a sort of mental registering and checking 
of the latter; it never rises above the latter to become 
general, detached thought. Thus you cannot appeal to 
them in general terms; the average sermon, for in- 
stance, does not register. But they can be taught all 
sorts of shop skills, and they develop a quick sense of 
correct procedure, an enthusiasm, and an eagerness to 
co-operate. 

In short, their minds will not work apart from ex- 
perience; their thinking must remain close to the trail 
of common actuality. An Einstein, at one end of the 
pole of intelleet, can separate himself from common 
‘xperience and comprehend it as pure formula. They, 
at the other end of the pole, must think in the images 


of their everyday activities, or they cannot think at all. 

These were the pupils who in past generations used 
to be set on high stools in schoolroom corners and made 
to wear conical dunce-caps. ‘Today their educational 
lot is much better only in the comparatively few cities 
that recognize their mental uniqueness and make pro- 
vision for them. As a rule, they spend eight to ten 
unhappy years in public school, identified as the dul- 
lards and dunces, repressed and inarticulate, constantly 
prodded and often humiliated by teachers, repeatedly 
made to feel the sting of failure until they finally be- 
come callous, waiting to leave at the earliest legal 
moment equipped with a blundering incompetence in 
reading, arithmetic, and the other academic skills. 
Fortunately school exerts little after-impression upon 
most of them. They get jobs as chauffeurs, cooks, 
gardeners, butchers, and bakers; marry; establish 
households; and to all outward appearances live as 
normally as the rest of us, as providently as most of 
us, but without any intellectual interests beyond the 
level of childhood. These are the adults for whose 
mature yet infantile reading interests the vast bulk 
of comie-picture magazines, semiliterate tabloids, and 
fiction periodicals, ete., is supplied. 

Gradually a growing body of educators have come 
to realize that we owe these Binet pupils a better edu- 
cation than we have been giving them, an education in 
terms of their own mental abilities, an education not 
based on standards and skills inapplicable to them 
that dooms them to failure, and yet an education that 
will develop their own conditioned capacities to the 
highest level of social usefulness. After all, conserva- 
tive estimates calculate that between 20 and 25 per 
cent of all school pupils are Binets. Can we afford 
to neglect the proper education for so many future 
citizens and continue running them through a mill not 
designed for them? 

In Newark, N. J., there has gradually evolved dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century a specialized educa- 
tional scheme for schooling the Binet pupils. They 
are recognized and identified early, by the fifth or 
sixth year, through a selective program of diagnostic 
testing. Then, instead of being allowed to struggle 
along in the regular grammar schools, they are en- 
rolled in special schools, taught by teachers specially 
trained to give them their kind of education. It is 
an education in which the pupil’s common experience 
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is he starting-point—the home activities, job activi- 
social activities, activities in building, repairing, 
cooking, purchasing. And as the pupil develops his 
experience skills, and his own personality through 
them, he is given as much competence in reading, writ- 


tie: 


ing, and arithmetic as his experience activities can 
support. The pupils develop a frank insight into 
the nature of their mentalities, they understand that 
their capacities for “book-learning” are meager, and 
they are taught to feel no sense of humiliation. 

On the other hand, they are not permitted to lie 
down on the job of learning, but are encouraged to 
develop compensating traits of character and personal- 
ity such as courtesy, cleanliness, honesty; and through 
the assignment of tasks in various kinds of shops they 
acquire manual dexterity and tool skills. When they 
are graduated from these special grammar schools, 
the majority emerge as personable, mannerly boys and 
girls, dependable at the simpler jobs, with reading 
and ealeulating abilities that are halting and limited 
but useful. Incidentally, one of their most striking 
lacks is the absence of a sense of humor, due to their 
native incapacity to sense the logical incongruity that 
is the basis of humor. 

But nine years ago a pioneering step was taken in 
the Newark schools which has done much to change 
educational thinking. In the spring of 1938 the di- 
rector of special education, in conference with the 
superintendent of schools, proposed to the committee 
of secondary-school principals the experiment of ad- 
mitting a full class of Binet graduates into a secondary 
The arguments advanced in favor of the plan 
were substantially as follows: 


school. 


1. The Binet graduates were at an age when they 
resented further attendance in an elementary school and, 
if they were to continue their schooling, were psychologi- 
cally entitled to do so among adolescents and in a school 
for adolescents. ‘ 

2. They could not expect to obtain employment, were 
therefore asking for further schooling, and were entitled 
to it by provisions of the state constitution. 

3. Though they were definitely limited in any of the 
academic competencies, they could be expected to make 
further progress along manual and prevacational lines 
and in social activities and adjustments. 

4. They would be a carefully selected group, appro- 
priately chosen for the experiment. 


In the diseussion that followed the proposal, the 
following objections were candidly offered : 


1. A group of Binet graduates could certainly make 
no profitable headway in any of the secondary-school 
curriculums because of their limitation in reading and 
intellectual abilities. 

2. Secondary-school teachers are not trained to under- 
stand, control, or instruct such a group and would be 
averse to the experiment. 
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3. Binet pupils would not form natural and normal 
associations with other pupils. They would sense theip 
alienism and might develop unwholesome attitudes harm. 
ful to themselves and emotions of inferiority. 

4. These pupils have not been prepared for the meas. 
ure of self-direction, self-control, and freedom of move- 
ment which high-school pupils are permitted. 


In general, the discussion developed the two oppos. 
ing points of view familiar in all secondary-sehoo] 
controversy: (1) the secondary school is an institp. 
tion in which at least minimum guarantees of stand. 
ards and selection must be preserved; (2) although 
minimum standards are relevant to certain functions, 
such as college or vocational preparation, yet the 
secondary school must assume the extra function of 
providing appropriate schooling to any adolescents en- 
titled to schooling by law and circumstances. 

The matter was left to the principals, who finally 
agreed that Cleveland Junior High School was the 
institution best adapted to the experiment because of 
the extent of its shop facilities and its limitation to 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th years. The principal of this 
school expressed his own willingness to try the ex- 
periment and his readiness to complete the organiza- 
tion for its school set-up in September, 1938. 

A Binet teacher with a record of particularly cow- 
petent service, sustained enthusiasm, and mature per- 
sonality was selected from various candidates, and 
principal, Binet teacher, and director of special edu- 
cation sat down in conference to plan in detail the 
aims, organization, methods, content, and criteria of 
the experiment. 

The three agreed on the probable futility of assign- 
ing the pupils to any one of the standard curriculums 
and agreed further that success in academic subjects 
must not be the touchstone of worth for the experi- 
ment. Though the pupils would be afforded oppor- 
tunity for academic learning and progress, the pri- 
mary outcomes to be sought were the pupils’ social 
growth, their insight into community living, their 
readiness for suitable occupation, their ability to 
associate and co-operate with others, their active in- 
terest in health and personal hygiene, the quality of 
their leisure interests, and, as important as any other 
factor, the degree of their own satisfaction in the life 
of the school. 

The experiment has certainly changed educational 
thinking on the part of the school faculty. As they 
summed it up in a recent report: 


(1) We no longer dare to think of the high school 
as a selective institution. It is expected to assume the 
responsibility of educating our total generation. 

(2) We now believe that education is achieved through 
the associations and contacts of social experience; all 
social growth is education, no matter in what subject 
area you choose to place it. 
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We now believe that education is the development 
jual competency within a social environment, 
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harm. hether the competency is academic or manual. 

(4) We now believe that it is far more important to 
» Meas- cs how to practice democracy and tolerance and ¢o- 
ad peration than how to spell them. 

(5) We have learned that pupils of low IQ, who can- 
»ppos- bt handle general concepts, who cannot indulge in logi- 
school | thinking, who cannot calculate in symbols, can learn 
nstity. fg live lives of rich usefulness and fine social contribu- 
stand. #yP°” ee 
hough (6) We have learned that our traditional methods of 
ig cademie education are largely hog-wash as far as social 
ams alue is concerned and that with better methods pupils 
. the f low IQ can be educated. 
on of (7) We have learned that the valuable things in a 
ts en- igh school are the contacts and interests we used to 

all extracurricular and that we now recognize as being 
inally fundamental. In these, pupils of low IQ are particu- 
is the rly successful. 
ise of (8) We have learned that the high school was not 
on to stablished on the heights of Sinai to be a preparation 
P this [por the promised land of college. The high school is 
—" nstead a preparation for life by being part of life. 
lites. Therefore, all pupils, unless mentally helpless, are en- 

itled to attend. 

(9) We have learned that secondary education is not 
COll- Hi be understood in terms of courses of study. It is 
) per- ot algebra, or Virgil, or American history, or what-not 
and JMthat fundamentally establishes secondary education. 






Secondary education, I agree as principal, is a 
iberalizing social experience for boys and girls in 
It is understood as being com- 
It is 


edu- 
1 the 
ia of 







heir adolescent age. 
osed of certain fundamental social activities. 




















sign- 
ll in fact a demoeratie association for the sake of learn- 
jects rg the ways of co-operative life. Not only books, 
peri- f@eut all sorts of materials and utilities enter into the 
ypor- fmpicture. Thus all boys and girls, unless incapacitated 
pri- #y true abnormality, are acceptable. 
ocial The most important thing is that the new idea has 
their fEvorked. At Cleveland Junior High School for eight 
y to @Byears we have accepted ambitious graduates of our 
» in- #Rspecial schools. They become part of our school with- 
y of Gout friction or tension. At first they spend a major 
ther portion of the day with a teacher trained in the educa- 
‘life tion of special pupils. As their abilities become ap- 

parent, they are inereasingly scheduled into regular 
onal ‘lasses. They sueceed in satisfactory degree accord- 
they #B™8 to reasonable standard. 

More important than this is the fact that they par- 
hool ME “Pate profitably in the educational school contacts 
the ed activities, in the common interests and group 

projects. They play in the school orchestra, serve on 
ugh the patrol, sing in the chorus, join the clubs, play on 

all @#te teams. They grow through the social life of the 





ject BB school and contribute to the social life. They establish 


and nurture fine friendships with other pupils. They 
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are prized and appreciated by teachers. They are 
conscious of no stigmatized evidence of demarcation or 
rejection. 

Personally, I have no hesitation in saying that 
among the most gratifying experiences I have had as 
a junior-high-school principal has been that of watch- 
ing pupils from special classes participate in the life 
of the school. I believe firmly that, as rigid preju- 
dices, biases, and stereotypes are broken down and as 
the opportunities of secondary education become en- 
riched and various, more and more “pupils of low 
IQ’s” will be welcomed there. 

Most of us quite glibly assert that education is the 
great panacea for the ills of the world, that education 
is the social enterprise that must teach us to control 
atomie energy, bring races together, eliminate war, 
and generally purchase human happiness. Let us re- 
member that it is not alone pupils of high IQ and aca- 
demie competency who make up the world. Let us 
remember, too, that if literacy is education, Germany, 
the most literate nation of the world, sank to the low- 
est level of international humanity. 

The fact of the matter is that education is a co- 
operative enterprise in which people of all levels of 
ability, of assorted capacities, join together to pro- 
mote the solution of common problems leading to the 
increase of mutual welfare. In this spirit and defini- 
tion of education, pupils whose mental age divided by 
chronological age equals a quotient of 70 or lower not 
only can but must join. To recall Lincolh—God must 
have loved these people since he made so many of 
them. Perhaps the Creator appreciates that honesty, 
kindliness, willingness, and proper volition are as im- 
portant human attributes as academic intelligence. 

Let me say that my belief comprehends not only the 
pupils handicapped by low IQ’s but those handicapped 
in other respects—physiecal, social, and emotional. The 
practice of dismissing pupils from secondary schools 
because of so-called disciplinary trouble, for instance, 
has been all too prevalent. Is it not really the job of 
the secondary schools to attempt to adjust and rectify 
such troublesome deviations in manner, conduct, atti- 
tude, ete.? Our schools are not set up for the easy 
task of instructing the competent and willing. Such 
a job is hardly worthy of the educational system we 
boast about as the bulwark, guarantee, and promise 
of our democratie society. Our secondary schools 
must accept and serve all kinds of pupils, with all 
manner of deviations, deficiencies, short-comings, and 
nuisance values. If, as we boast, our secondary 
schools are designed to promote and advance the gen- 
eral welfare of our communities, then it becomes par- 
ticularly important for us to accommodate and help 
those whose sad lot is worsened by twisted characters, 
warped personalities, and handicapped bodies. 
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MORE ON EDUCATION AND FOOTBALL 


Sussicran, Count Eroxinop 


THE editorial, “Footbali or Eduecation,”! harked 
back to pre-Hitlerism to emphasize a still-prevalent 
American university impropriety, which President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching in 1928 called “immoral to 
the last degree.” This editorial assumed that your 
of Louisville’s President Taylor was 
spoofing when he recently proposed to hire football 
players, “just like professors.” Let me animadvert 
briefly on this, a closely related topic, and their social 
significance both “for the record” and in admiration 


University 


” 


of certain public-school administrators in New York 
State. 

First, President Taylor was (or easily could have 
been) dead serious in his proposal publicly to hire 
football players. For he is aware that they already 
are hired; whether South or North of the Mason and 
Dixon Line, whether East or West; he merely sought 
to render their status honest; a condition devoutly 
to be prayed for in any educational institution. 
N’est-ce pas? Let me elucidate by citing certain 
recent history. 

Well, then, while on a journey from California “to 
the eastward, eastward, eastward” last summer, seek- 
ing support for certain educational policies inextri- 
cably entwined with religion, God, the future of hu- 
manity, this faithful reader of ScHooL AND Society 
embraced opportunities to converse with representa- 
tive citizens. On one train curving slowly through 
Tennessean mountain country was a young meso-ecto- 
morph of a man—a recent veteran with abundant 
fighting experience as a combat flyer in both Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Pacific Ocean—who shortly revealed 
that he was returning to college: to learn how to 
become a high-school athletie coach. 

It then transpired that this hero was enough of a 
footballer to have been offered very considerable sums 
to “play” for various southern colleges and universi- 
Also that 
he knew personally other collegiate footballers whose 


ties, both before and after his war service. 


incomes from various sources—for “playing” foot- 
ball—were, in many instances, greater than those 
received by university department heads in which 
they were employed. 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, November 15, 1947. 
2 Bulletin Number Twenty-Three, 
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“All very interesting,” observed the present Writer 
“But would you—in view of your experience as 














flyer, your knowledge of the world, your concern for hip, 
the future of your wife and child and country, yi ral 
conviction that only the strongest possible Americ han 
can safely confront Soviet Russia in the foreseesbje nts ¢ 
Wi 0 on. 

future—would you be willing to tell the governor of : 
your state what you have just told me of chicaney ~ 
iy ppicac 





in North American higher 
names ?”” 

And this handsome young veteran, who had flow 
between his legs and through the skies torpedoes big 
enough to sink battleships—and had done so—anj 
whose heart was set upon becoming a sports coach 
himself, replied, “Certainly!” But to the further 
question “Would you also be willing to repeat what 
you have told me to your state university president?” 
he quailed. Such is the prestige of higher education! 
It actually took prodding to secure this promise from 
this veteran whose name and address are carefully 
preserved against the time when this nation’s edv- 
cational trustees take the bit in their teeth in deter-jntrod 
mination to render American education of positive {most 
service to the future of mankind. of th 

Second, your editorial poses once again the problem fito cor 
of dealing educationally with intercollegiate football, 
which recalls another vignette of history recently 
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come to light. I refer to pre-Hitler New York State Wh 
where, 1927-31, several courageous groups of public- impl 
school superintendents and high-school principals did 1935, 

prace 


take the bit in their teeth to reform the conduct of 
interschool sports, including football. Indeed, like 
the forthright executives they indubitably were, they 





sed 
bund. 













struck instantly at the very heart of the evil they Wh 
sought to eradicate. Their action? It was to banish or oth 
their high-school coaches from all contact with play- i 
ers from the time teams first took the field in ay oe 





league game until the contest’s end, with one signll- 



















‘ant proviso: that any coach might (through an ofi- nay 
cial intermediary) remove any player from the con the : 
test at any time, but no player so removed could a 
return to that contest. This modification was added et 
to render coaches (as well as team physicians) 1 hile 
sponsible for players’ health sole during contests. a 

It is easily verified history—I have taken the trol Hi. .4_ 
ble to do so—that discussion of this bold (!) innové- HMeordec 
tion was hotter about New York State athletic stoves — 
than Prohibition, then in its worst throes. It is also MiBand s. 
history that wherever game managers effectually t we ¢ 
moved coaches from secret-signalling distance with Drive 
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lavers® this adjustment was extraordinarily helpful 
, all concerned. Players learned more; grew in 
{merican edueationists seek to develop: 
nitiative, self-control, courtesy, co-operativeness, 
nowledge of the game, strategy, fair play, leader- 
hip, and so on. Co-operating coaches became teach- 
rs rather than martinets. More players participated 
han under coach control. Injuries were fewer. Par- 
nts and publie enjoyed the spectacle more. And 





bualities 4 








0 On. 

Fascinated by this example of pedagogical per- 
pieacity and bravery I inquired further, to discover 
hat various educationists hailed this adjustment en- 
husiastically. For instance, Professor John Dewey 
alled it “the greatest advance step yet taken in 
chool athletics’; and Professor William H. Kil- 
natrick echoed this opinion; President Rowland 
Angell of Yale hastened to endorse it unequivocally 
nan annual report. The psychologists Dean George 
_ Arps of Ohio State and Professor E. L. Thorn- 
ike of Columbia, the educational administrators Pro- 
essor George D. Strayer of Teachers College, Colum- 
hia University, Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard, 
rincipal Alfred E. Stearns of Andover, and others 
ikewise publicly endorsed the new departure. Later 
utroduced at Boston University under almost the 
nost trying conditions eonceivable (and regardless 
f the actions of opposing coaches, who continued 
to control their own players as before) “player-con- 
rolled” teams won more contests than in previous 
year's. 

What was my amazement at discovering that this 
imple but wholly admirable innovation had been, by 
1935, driven out of every school league which em- 
braced it and every school and college which had 
sed it: it had become, at least temporarily, mori- 
bund. 

Why? Could it be because there is so little honor 
or other profit or even personal satisfaction in contra- 
current right action in North American schools today, 
while the forees of reaction are strong, unrelenting, 
encouraged by the apathy and impotence of those 
who ultimately control our educational policies? This 
too is history, as is the negative fact that, aside from 
the largely solicited comments indicated above, no 
single educationist would later venture any public 
statement concerning “player control” of sports; 
while not even those college administrators who en- 
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‘In New York City the innovation was half heartedly 








’ WO Hitried—then summarily dropped, with the publiely re- 
Inova Meorded explanation: ‘‘High-school coaches cannot be 
stoves ™musted to abide by it, hence players learn dishonesty 
5 also from coaches.’’ The innovation had its most efficient 
oe Bed satisfactory demonstration in Buffalo, and in capitol- 
ly re MimAarea cities, 
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dorsed it privately (including all but one of the 
seventeen New England college and university presi- 
dents) would—except President Daniel L. Marsh— 
act on their convictions. The innovation was posi- 
tively garrotted, in short, by professional coaches, 
numerous sports writers (but not John Kieran, who 
wished it well) aided by that effective chorus of 
sports hangers-on who feared that “educational 
sports” would command less of the publie’s money 
and interest than “professionally managed” spec- 
tacles, and by “professors of physical education,” 
who discreetly remained mum when they did not 
either damn the project with faint praise, point out 
difficulties, or positively block even discussion in their 
presence. 

Today interschool football has approached its in- 
evitable nadir of propriety in consequence of the in- 
famous rule permitting unlimited substitutions, and 
so absolute control of play by paid coaches. Cur- 
rently editors of the nation’s greatest publications 
frankly regret this “development,” even in their sports 
sections.» Yet no one in educational control acts. 
Moreover, if this unlimited substitution rule is per- 
mitted to persist in educational sports, it becomes 
mere caviling to question the propriety of paying 
players who perform before paying spectators. 
Hence should sympathetic readers of your editorial 
be glad to know that (a) at least once-upon-a-time 
schoolmen knew how to deal with interschool sports 
rationally, (b) that they did so and with notable 
success, (c) hence post-Hitler educationists may do 
so once more. 

Nor is there the slightest doubt in this observer’s 
mind-stream that, if officially requested to do so, such 
men as New York State superintendents and high- 
school principals would once more rally to the cause 
of propriety in the conduct of interschool sports. 
But would it be fair so to rally them—while univer- 
sity executives and trustees continue to permit “im- 
moralities to the last degree” to flourish on their cam- 
puses? 

Third, the question might now be asked, “Why 
eoncern yourself with this superficial defect of Ameri- 
ean education? Recall the classic warning, In tawros 
Libyci ruunt leones; non sunt papilionibus molesti!” 
But American football is not superficial: it is no 
butterfly: it is a veritable bull, which regularly and 
insolently destroys the pretty china in your modern 
American schoolshops, as your forthright editorial 
well implies. However, let us assume that American 
school sports are superficial. Then it may well be 
asked, “Why was not this ‘minor evil,’ which never- 
theless indubitably poisons every other phase of 
American life, long since corrected?” For if your 
5 See Life, December 1, 1947. 
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schoolmen (or their employers) cannot cope with the 
conduct of recreation in their own schools, how can 
they—a candid observer might even demand, “How 
dare they”—insist upon directing the conduct of 
basie learning in others’ schools? 

Actually the sports evil in American schools and 
colleges is both evil and symptomatic: a daily public 
revelation of the tragie unwillingness of either edu- 
cational trustees or their employes to deal forth- 
rightly with what at least the trustees of your great 
universities know to be gross improprieties. For I 
have interviewed them, too. 

Hence do I shudder for your magnificent nation 
and for the world which today depends upon its lead- 
ership. But I supplicate too: this letter is one such 
prayer. 


a | i; i; 
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ArRTLEY, A. S., AND LILLIAN GRAY. Tall Tales. Illus- 
trated by Constance Moran. Pp. 160. Scott Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. 1948. $1.36. 

A book for grade 3 in the Reading for Independence Series ; 
William 8S. Gray, reading director. 
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BARNES, HARRY ELMER (editor). An Introduction to the 
History of Sociology. Pp. xvi+960. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1948. $10.00. 

Twenty-five leading authorities discuss and appraise what 
systematic sociologists from Comte to Sorokin have said 
regarding man’s social and cultural life. 
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BossarD, JAMES H. S. The Sociology of Child Develop- 
ment. Pp.x+790. Harper. 1948. $4.50. 
A study of the development of the child from a sociolog- 
ical point of view. 
e 
The Good Housekeeping Nee- 
dlecraft Encyclopedia. Pp. 479. Rinehart and Com- 
pany, New York 16. 1947. $3.75. 
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CHAPIN, F. Stuart. Experimental Désigns in Sociolog- 
ical Research. ,Pp. x+206. Harper. 1947. $3.00. 
Presents nine studies, each a complete experiment measur- 
ing the effects of social-reform programs or social treat- 
ment of a problem. 


CARROLL, ALICE (editor). 


College Reading and Religion. 
versity Press. 1948. $5.00. 
Reports of a survey of college reading materials sponsored 
by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the Committee 
on Religion and Education of the American Council on 
Education. 
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and Company, Ltd., 5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., Lon- 
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An account of the experiences of “two modern pilgrims 
who are transported by magic into the Middle Ages.’ 
Thinker’s Library, No. 118. 
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DavigEs, MANSEL. An Outline of the Developmen , 
Science. Pp. vii+214. C. A. Watts and Compan 
Ltd., London. 1948. 3/6. ; 
Presented in simple language for the layman. Thinjo» 
Library, No. 120. 7 
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‘An Educational Philosophy for Exceptional Childre,,: 
Proceedings of the Spring Conference on Educatiy 
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EGGERTSEN, CLAUDE (editor). Studies in the History 
American Education. Pp. 129. School of Educatigy 
University of Michigan. 1947. 
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ELLIS, CHARLES C. Juanita College. Pp. 298. Breth 
ren Publishing House, Elgin, Ill. 1947. 
A history of the seventy years between 1876 and 1946 } 
the president emeritus of the college. 


Foundation for Safe Living. Pp. 82. School and Cok 
lege Division, National Safety Council, 20 N. Wack 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1948. 


A manual for elementary-school teachers and principals, 
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FRANKFORT, HENRI. 
Pp. xxiii +444, 
1948. $5.00. 


A study of ancient Near Eastern religion as an integratiog 
of society and nature. 


Kingship and the Gods. Ilustrate 
The University of Chicago Pres 


GREENE, Evarts B. Church and State. Pp. vit+4§ 
National Foundation Press, 143 N. Meridian St., In 
dianapolis 4. TS7. 

Written by the late DeWitt Clinton, professor emeritu 
of American history, Columbia University, and _ publishe 
for the National Foundation for Education in America 
Citizenship. 
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HALSTEAD, WARD C. Brain and Intelligence. 
206. The University of Chicago Press. 1947. 
A quantitative study of the frontal lobes. 


Hoimes, 8S. J. Life and Morals. 
lan. 1948. $3.00. 
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**Ts Yours an Excellent School?’’ Report of the Teacle 
Education Workshop. Pp. 41. Division of Surveyg 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teatt 
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JOHNSON, F. Ernest (editor). Wellsprings of the Amer 
ican Spirit. Pp. ix+241. Institute for Religious am 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
America, distributed by Harper. 1947. $2.50. 
A series of addresses giving an interpretation of the dif} 
ferent traditions that have shaped the American spilt. 
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KLINGBERG, FRANK J. A Free Church in a Free Site 
Pp. vii+66. National Foundation Press, Indianap0s 
4. 1947. 

Describes America’s unique contribution in this regard 
published for the National Foundation for Education » 
American Citizenship. 
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at CHILD GROWTH THROUGH EDUCATION 


Effective Teaching in the Modern School 


by GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Ph.D. 


publish Teachers College, Columbia University 


America 
iia volume is a basie text for teacher-training courses in the theory and meth- 
ods of elementary education. It seeks to define and interpret the newer trends 
in educational practice—especially those trends developed through the principles 
of organized learning and unified teaching. The reader will find here both appli- 
cation and results of the child’s realistic learning experiences at school. He will 
see how children have helped to plan their school life and taken increased re- 
sponsibility in it. Here also, he will find reflected the principles of unified learn- 
ing as applied to 1) the interrelation of school activities, 2) the unification and 
synthesis of the school program, 3) the selection of subject matter, 4) the teaching 
e es of skills, 5) life in the school, 6) school-community, and school-parent relations, 7) 
" Teath training in intercultural understanding, 8) pupil guidance, and 9) the teacher’s 

new role as guide in learning. Illustrations presented have stood the test of ex- 
periment and support the claim that these methods yield desired results in pupil 


he Amer achievement and behavior. 437 pages, $4.50 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
haneces good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 




































Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


AM ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 

C0 [ LEGE for recommendations 
for those trained in 

the different fields of 

BURE AU Science. The positions 
28 E. JACKSON 


range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 


BOULEVARD par 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 








AVAILABLE 


Bursar for Permanent Appointment 
Qualified to organize a financial office in a college 
or private school; handle all accounts receivable and 
payable, pay rolls, budget and control, statements, 
and cash. 

20 years’ experience in accounting and executive 
offices, personnel, teaching business subjects, and 
full charge of financial office in a college. 

Desire opportunity to relieve a busy 

progressive school executive 
of financial details 
Reasonable compensation desired 
Box Q, ScHOoL AND Society 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 

















The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.” 











SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
emphasizing 


BRAZILIAN STUDIES 


and the Portuguese Language 
ee @ e 


June 11-July 17, 1948 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


For details, write Dr. T. Lynn Smith, Director 
Institute for Brazilian Studies 
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